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Abstract 

New Jersey provides a unique context from which to explore the issue of preschool teacher certification and preparation 
because of the 1998 and 2000 Supreme Court decisions related to the Abbott districts. These decisions ruled that the 30 
poorest districts were to create systems of high-quality preschool for all 3- and 4-year-old children beginning in the 1999- 
2000 school year. This paper reports on the state's efforts to create a new system of preschool teacher certification and 
explores how current practices compare to national standards for the content and capacity of high-quality teacher preparation. 
The findings from this study indicate that it is possible, in a relatively short period of time, to put in place a system of early 
childhood teacher preparation that has the capacity to upgrade the credentials of the state's workforce. Lessons from this case 
suggest that policy makers and teacher educators must focus on the coordination of human and financial resources to ensure 
equity and quality of teacher education programs. 


Introduction 

It is now widely recognized that qualified teachers are an essential component of preschool 
programs that result in improved outcomes for young children (Barnett, 2003; Whitebook, 2003). 
Children who are educated by teachers with both a bachelor's degree and specialized training in 
child development and early education have been found to be more sociable, exhibit a more 
developed use of language, and perform at a higher level on cognitive tasks than children who 
are cared for by less-qualified adults (Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001; Dwyer, Chait, & 

McKee, 2000; Howes, 1997). This research base, along with the evidence attesting to the long¬ 
term impacts of high-quality preschool programs on children's social and academic success 
(Barnett, 1998; Campbell, Pungello, Miller-Johnson, Burchinal, & Ramey, 2001), has contributed 
to an increased demand for qualified preschool teachers. As one report states, "High quality ECE 
teachers are essential for addressing pervasive and persistent educational problems such as low 
reading and math achievement, particularly of children from low socioeconomic circumstances" 
(American Association for Colleges of Teacher Education Focus Council on Early Childhood 
Education, 2004, p. 3). 

Despite this demand, the wide variation in state regulations regarding the baseline of education 
needed to be a preschool teacher (Ackerman, 2004) has resulted in a potential shortage of such 
teachers. Nationally representative studies of the early childhood workforce (Saluja, Early, & 
Clifford, 2002) estimate that only 50% of the approximately 284,277 preschool teachers 
currently working in the United States have a bachelor's degree of some kind, and many of them 
do not have a teaching credential. Moreover, even if teachers do have a teaching certificate, 
they may not have had the specialized training that is critical to being a knowledgeable early 
childhood professional (Saluja, Early, & Clifford, 2002). For example, it has been argued that 
most early childhood teacher preparation programs tend to convey outdated child development 
knowledge; therefore, early childhood teachers often underestimate the competence of young 
children (Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001). 

With the ongoing growth of publicly funded preschool programs and the use of existing child care 
and Head Start programs as part of many state efforts, it is becoming increasingly necessary to 
both upgrade the qualifications of teachers currently working in classrooms as well as induct new 
members to the field through teacher preparation programs. However, little research attention 
has been given to what is needed to create a system of early childhood teacher education that 
prepares teachers, many of whom are nontraditional students, to work effectively with diverse 
groupings of students so that they enter school ready to learn. This paper reports on one state's 
efforts to create a new system of preschool teacher certification and explores how current 




practices compare to national standards for the content and capacity of high-quality teacher 
preparation. What was learned through the process of reforming early childhood teacher 
preparation in New Jersey offers insights for other states and programs that are attempting to 
address the challenges of creating a qualified and knowledgeable preschool teaching workforce. 

High-Quality Early Childhood Teacher Preparation 

The world of early childhood teacher preparation, in general, is under-researched, and little 
available evidence exists to inform practice (Bredekamp, 1996; Horm-Wingerd, Hyson, & Karp, 
2000). It has been argued therefore that many teacher education programs are based more on 
ideology than on what is known about effective curriculum and pedagogy (Isenberg, 2000). The 
quality of any teacher preparation program tends to be characterized by two interrelated factors 
—the content of the curriculum and the available resources or capacity of an institution to 
provide that content through its faculty and structural characteristics (Darling-Hammond, 2000b). 

Content 

The knowledge base associated with early childhood teaching has changed rapidly in recent 
years. While teacher education programs have historically focused primarily on child 
development and the application of child development principles to curriculum and teaching, the 
current policy expectation that preschools become a part of formal schooling has created further 
demands. Therefore, policy recommendations concerning the preparation of early childhood 
teachers (see, e.g., Hyson, 2003; Katz & Goff in, 1990; McCarthy, 1990; Saracho & Spodek, 

1983; Spodek & Saracho, 1990) propose that the training of students in teacher preparation 
programs include four general areas. 

The first area is the foundation of early education, which includes child development and 
learning theory, as well as methods courses in both pedagogy and curricular approaches. In 
addition to knowledge of how children learn and general patterns of development, teachers need 
to facilitate learning across the content areas for diverse groupings of children. Therefore, the 
second area that teacher preparation programs should address is knowledge of the pedagogy 
involved in teaching young children literacy, math, social studies, science, and the arts. Third, 
to realize the kind of teaching practices and interactions among teachers and children that 
positively affect children's development and learning, teacher preparation programs also should 
"prepare teachers to understand how to apply this knowledge in specific program planning and in 
assessing and adapting instruction to meet the needs of individual children, especially those 
from diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds" (Bredekamp, 1996, p. 339). Finally, in order to 
be able to make use of the content they are learning in their coursework, preschool teachers 
need to have direct experience with young children in a variety of settings. Therefore, the 
current standards for early childhood teacher preparation advocated by the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children (Hyson, 2003) recommend that teachers participate in field 
experiences (observations, practica, and student teaching) where they can practice what they 
have learned (Hyson, 2003). 

Despite these standards, only a few studies are available on what actually takes place within 
programs of preschool teacher preparation and whether they are able to address the needs of 
their students in these areas. In a nationally representative study of two- and four-year 
institutions of higher education, Early and Winton (2001) found that most early childhood 
teacher education programs currently in operation offer little, if any, coursework in linguistic and 
cultural diversity and the education of children with disabilities. Similarly, Ryan, Ackerman, and 
Song (2004), in their study of teachers' perceptions of their professional preparation, found that 
less than half of the 689 teachers interviewed felt that they were skilled to work with children 
with special educational needs or who were English-language learners. Further, Isenberg (2000) 
contends that early childhood teachers traditionally have not been prepared to teach domain- 



specific knowledge to young children, even though content standards in math, literacy, and 
science exist for 4-year-olds. Thus, a potential gap appears to exist between professional 
standards and the knowledge that teachers are learning in their programs of preparation. 

Resources 

The teaching of the curriculum in teacher education programs is reliant on the resources an 
institution provides to ensure that students are supported in their studies. Research into teacher 
education programs has demonstrated that intensive and personal interaction between faculty 
and students is a critical piece of becoming an early childhood teacher (Darling-Hammond, 
2000a). The average early childhood educator is female, is approximately 39 years of age 
(Saluja, Early, & Clifford, 2002), and may only be starting her studies toward a bachelor's 
degree. To make sure that these nontraditional students do not take unnecessary classes, it is 
important that they receive adequate advisement. However, early childhood departments have a 
disproportionate number of part-time and adjunct faculty members, and as a result, the ratio of 
students to full-time faculty in early childhood education programs is 61 to 1 as opposed to 39 
to 1 in higher education overall (Early & Winton, 2001). It is therefore not surprising that many 
teacher preparation programs across the United States report that one of their biggest challenges 
is responding to "the competing work and family responsibilities" of their students (Early & 
Winton, 2001, p. 297). 

It is not just the number of faculty available to meet with students that is a concern. Also of 
concern is their ability to educate preschool teachers adequately for the task of teaching diverse 
groups of students for ongoing academic success. In their national study of two- and four-year 
institutions preparing early childhood teachers, Early and Winton (2001) found that only 53% of 
early childhood faculty had a degree in early childhood education ora related field, and only 
64% had experience working with 3- or 4-year-olds. 

In summary, although there are national standards determining what should be included in 
preparation programs for preschool teachers and some sense of the kinds of faculty resources 
needed to deliver such a curriculum, the limited research available suggests that most programs 
are not meeting these standards. The current research base focuses on teacher education 
programs already in operation, but what happens when a state gets the opportunity to develop a 
new set of teacher certification programs? Does the opportunity to create a system from the 
ground up mean that some of these gaps are addressed? 

New Jersey has been involved in such a reform effort. This study examined whether increasing 
the education requirements for early childhood teachers in New Jersey led to a system of 
preparation that reflected national standards. Specifically, we sought to (1) map the current 
system of early childhood teacher preparation in New Jersey so that it was possible to determine 
what kinds of programs leading to certification are available to preschool teachers at various 
institutions, (2) determine the capacity of these programs to prepare a growing number of 
preschool teachers to meet the needs of the state, and (3) examine the content of the 
coursework to identify gaps that might exist between what the standards recommend preschool 
teachers need to know and be able to do and the programs available to teachers in New Jersey. 
Before outlining the methodology, we describe the context and shape of the reforms that have 
taken place in New Jersey's system of early childhood teacher preparation. 

The New Jersey Context 

New Jersey provides a unique context from which to explore the issue of preschool teacher 
certification and preparation because of the Abbott v. Burke (1998, 2000) Supreme Court 
decisions (Ryan & Ackerman, 2005). These decisions ruled that the 30 poorest districts, which 
came to be called Abbott districts, were to create systems of high-quality preschool for all 3- 
and 4-year-old children beginning in the 1999-2000 school year. The Abbott classrooms were to 



have a class size of no more than 15 students, with a certified teacher and teacher assistant per 
classroom. In addition, each program was required to use a developmentally appropriate 
curriculum linked to the state's core curriculum content standards and provide adequate 
facilities, special education, bilingual education, transportation, health, and other services as 
needed (Abbott v. Burke, 1998). 

Since the public school system did not have the facilities or capacity to house all of the new 
preschool programs, the Abbott districts were allowed to contract with private child care centers 
and Head Start programs already offering preschool. In addition, to facilitate the implementation 
of developmentally appropriate curriculum, the Court recommended several empirically validated 
early childhood curriculum models. School districts created the leadership position of teacher 
consultant—or master teacher—to provide technical assistance, professional development, and 
mentoring to preschool teachers in implementing these curricula (Ryan, Hornbeck, & Frede, 
2004). 

Finally, to ensure high quality, the court also ruled that every publicly funded preschool 
classroom had to have a teacher with not only a bachelor's degree but also specialized training 
in early childhood education. This ruling immediately changed the landscape of early childhood 
education and teacher preparation in New Jersey. 

Teachers who taught in New Jersey's public school preschool classrooms already had to have a 
bachelor's degree and a teaching certificate, and as long as they had two years of experience 
teaching preschool, they were grandfathered in. However, the majority of teachers in private 
child care classrooms were not qualified to teach under the new regulations. Prior to the Abbott 
ruling, in order to teach in most of the private centers in the state, teachers needed to have a 
minimum of a Child Development Associate (CDA) credential (Division of Youth and Family 
Services, 1998). Earning this credential involves undertaking 120 clock hours of training in such 
subjects as promoting a safe and healthy learning environment and supporting children's social 
and emotional development (Council for Professional Recognition, 2000). These teachers were 
now required to have the same qualifications as the public school preschool teachers—namely a 
bachelor's degree and specialized training—and they had to obtain the qualifications by 
September 2004. This requirement meant that large numbers of teachers were going to have to 
return to school. 

In response to this mandate, New Jersey's institutions of higher education had to create 
specialized P-3 certification programs, utilizing both alternate route and traditional approaches to 
teacher preparation. Prior to the Abbott decision, early childhood teacher preparation at the 
state's four-year institutions of higher education was integrated with elementary programs that 
were designed to prepare teachers to work with children from preschool through middle school. 
Therefore, at the time of the Court decision, no programs were specifically designed to prepare 
teachers to work in preschool classrooms. 

To facilitate implementation of the reforms required by the Abbott decision, the state 
government provided several funding sources (Quality and Capacity grants, Teacher 
Effectiveness and Teacher Preparation grants) through the Commission for Higher Education to 
help institutions of higher education expand their early childhood faculties. Moreover, a state- 
funded scholarship program was initiated to pay for teachers' tuition as they upgraded their 
qualifications. Thus a new system of early childhood teacher preparation was developed with the 
aim of producing a highly qualified workforce within four years. 

Methodology 


Sample 

The sample for this study comprises 12 representatives from the total population of 14 



institutions that provide early childhood teacher preparation in the state of New Jersey. 
Participants were selected in several steps. First, we identified all of the four-year institutions of 
higher education that provide teacher training in New Jersey. We then attempted to contact the 
individual responsible for early childhood programming at each of these institutions. In doing so, 
we discovered that 7 of them did not provide preschool teacher training. We then proceeded to 
make contact with a representative of the remaining 14 institutions to participate in a telephone 
interview. Twelve agreed to participate. Most of these individuals were faculty members 
responsible for coordinating early childhood programs in their respective institutions, although 
one was a P-3 academic advisor, and two were directors of teacher education. Therefore, 85% of 
the four-year institutions offering preschool teacher training in New Jersey were represented in 
the final sample for this study. 

Data Collection 

All participants were interviewed via telephone during 2003-2004 using a semi-structured 
protocol developed by the authors (Lobman, Ryan, & Ackerman, 2003). The protocol was field 
tested with key informants who had knowledge of the four-year colleges and universities. These 
individuals were not included in the final sample. Utilizing the work of Early and Winton (2001); 
Horm-Wingerd, Hyson, and Karp (2000); and Isenberg (2000), the protocol was structured under 
four main topics. We wanted to determine the content of training offered in P-3 programs, the 
current capacity of institutions, and the resources available to support students. In addition, the 
protocols elicited basic contact and program information that could be used to develop an online 
directory of early childhood teacher preparation options. 

Interviews were administered by members of the research team or a trained research assistant. 
Prior to the interview, each participant received a list of information that he or she would need 
to have available to answer the questions. Interviews lasted from 30 to 60 minutes. When a 
participant was unable to answer a question because of lack of information, a follow-up call was 
made at a later date to complete the interview. During the interviews, all responses were 
recorded manually on a recording form and were then entered into an SPSS database as soon as 
possible after the interview was completed. 

Data Analysis 

Analysis of the data set followed a three-step plan. First, descriptive statistics were collected to 
provide a portrait of each kind of training institution in terms of capacity, programs offered, 
content of trainings and supports, and challenges to offering P-3 teacher certification programs. 
Second, inferential statistics (e.g., exact tests) were used to examine the relationships between 
various institutional characteristics and the content being offered to preschool teachers. Finally, 
the findings of this study were then compared to professional standards (Hyson, 2003) and the 
one national study (Early & Winton, 2001) of early childhood teacher preparation programs. 

Limitations 

The data presented in this study were collected using self-report of participants who worked 
within the teacher preparation system. The participants were selected based on available 
information about which individuals would be most likely to have an overall knowledge of the 
early childhood teacher preparation programs at the various colleges. However, self-report data 
can be somewhat unreliable because there is no guarantee that what is reported is completely 
accurate. In addition, it is not possible, given the limitations of a survey, to determine how 
much preparation teachers are actually receiving in specific topics. Exploring these aspects 
further would require an examination of syllabi, interviews with instructors, and observations of 
classes. 



Findings 

The findings are presented according to each of our purposes. We begin with the different 
programs leading to certification, followed by examination of the resources available at 
universities preparing early childhood teachers. Finally, we explore the content of the 
coursework that students are required to take in order to obtain a P-3 certificate. Where 
relevant, comparisons between these findings and the national context are also made. 

Routes to Certification 

Two main pathways lead to teacher certification in New Jersey. The first of these is the 
traditional route of preparation, resulting in a bachelor's or master's degree and certification. 
Most of the bachelor's-level programs involve 30 credits in educational methodology courses, as 
well as a 30-credit academic major and approximately 60 additional credits of liberal arts 
coursework. The 30 credit hours in educational methodology are to include the study of 
behavioral/social sciences, the teaching of literacy and numeracy, and the education of special 
needs and linguistically diverse students. The coursework should also be aligned with the 
Professional Standards for Teachers (N.J.A.C. 6A:9-10.2). Traditional teacher education students 
also participate in observational field experiences and semester-long student teaching 
internships. Traditional teacher education programs are available at the undergraduate and the 
post-baccalaureate levels. 

All of the 12 colleges and universities offer a traditional route program leading to a P-3 
credential. These programs are further subdivided into stand-alone P-3 programs and those that 
prepare students to receive a dual P-3/K-8 certificate. The majority of schools have chosen to 
develop dual certification programs that prepare graduates to work in either an elementary or a 
preschool setting. One school offers only a P-3 endorsement program, in which holders of other 
teaching certificates (i.e., K-8 certificate) take a set of courses that will allow them to teach in 
an Abbott preschool. 

New Jersey has also had alternate route certification since 1985 and a specialized P-3 alternate 
route program since 2001. In the P-3 alternate route program, teachers who are already 
employed as preschool teachers in an Abbott district must enroll in for-credit coursework in P-3 
pedagogy in a state-approved alternate route program. They also receive 34 weeks of 
mentoring. Over half of the schools (58%) offer alternate route P-3 programs in addition to a 
traditional route program. 

There are 43,000 children eligible for preschool in the Abbott districts, and 2,900 qualified 
teachers are needed to educate them. Findings from this study indicate that teacher preparation 
programs are producing enough teachers to meet this demand (see Fig. 1). At the time of our 
survey, approximately 2,500 students were enrolled in approved P-3 certification programs. The 
majority of these students (58%) are participating in traditional four-year undergraduate 
certification programs—in either a stand-alone P-3 (37%) ora dual P-3/K-8 (21%) program. An 
additional 24% who are employed in an Abbott preschool are enrolled in one of the seven state- 
approved alternate route programs. The remaining students are enrolled in various post¬ 
baccalaureate programs that include endorsement programs for teachers who hold a 
nonpreschool teaching certificate and preservice certification programs. 
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Figure 1. Student enrollment in certification 
programs. 


Resources 

Because one of the aims of this study was to determine the capacity of institutions to meet the 
demand for qualified preschool teachers within the state, we asked participants a series of 
questions concerning various institutional resources related to faculty and student supports as 
well as challenges facing institutions of higher education. 

Faculty. National research shows that most teacher education programs have difficulty finding 
and keeping faculty that have specialized knowledge and experience in preschool education 
(Early & Winton, 2001). Seventy-five full-time early childhood faculty members employed at the 
12 universities participated in the study, and 50% of them were tenured. In addition to full-time 
faculty, 87 part-time and adjunct early childhood teacher educators participated, making a total 
of 162 faculty members teaching in early childhood programs in these 12 institutions. The early 
childhood faculty in New Jersey's four-year institutions of higher education is highly qualified to 
prepare early childhood teachers—75% of them have a degree in early childhood or a related 
field, and 82% have had direct employment experience with 3- and 4-year-olds. All faculty 
members have a minimum of a master's degree, and 49% hold a doctorate. In addition, over 
half of the full-time early childhood faculty is tenured, providing a stable base from which to 
continue to build these programs. 

Consistent with national averages, 67 of the 75 full-time faculty members are White (81%), 
while only 8 are African American (11%), 5 are Asian American (7%), and 1 is Latina (1%). The 
diversity of the faculty is slightly greater when the calculations include both part-time and 
adjunct faculty. However, 5 of the 12 schools have early childhood faculties that are entirely 
White. 

New Jersey programs have lower student-to-faculty ratios and more qualified faculty than early 
childhood teacher preparation programs nationwide. Although the average student-to-faculty 
ratio in early childhood programs nationwide is 61 to 1, in New Jersey, it is 43 to 1—much closer 
to the national average of 39 to 1 for higher education as a whole (Early & Winton, 2001). 
Although the statistics statewide look promising, significant variation exists across the 12 
institutions, ranging from 1 full-time faculty member to every 8 students at the one institution to 
1 faculty member to every 156 students at another. When faculty resources were examined in 
relation to institutional size and programs offered, no statistical differences were found. 

Student Supports. Many of the preschool teachers who are trying to upgrade their qualifications 
in response to the Abbott 2000 court decision are nontraditional students. In a recent study of 
this population, Ryan and Ackerman (2005) found that the average age of inservice teachers in 
New Jersey is 38 years, and most have been working in preschool education for an average of 9 
years. Because many of these students work full time, they may require flexibility in class times 
and locations. Similarly, they may need special academic supports because of their lack of 




familiarity with university settings. 

Ten of the 12 four-year colleges and universities that participated in this study provide some 
kind of support to their students who are enrolled in P-3 programs. Nearly 60% of the schools 
offer classes on-site at local school districts, and 33% hold classes at community-based child 
care centers. Similarly, 55% of universities offer classes at satellite facilities in local 
communities, and 18% offer classes online. Because many students currently enrolled in P-3 
programs are already employed in preschools, 7 of the 12 colleges and universities allow their 
students to complete all of their student teaching requirements at their place of employment. A 
quarter of the universities offer access to follow-up professionals, and more than half (60%) of 
the universities offer mentoring assistance that is not related to coursework. 

Challenges. National research suggests that most institutions of higher education do not have 
the infrastructure to adequately meet the demand for preschool teachers (Early & Winton, 2001; 
Isenberg, 2000). Because P-3 programs have expanded quickly to meet the requirements of 
Abbott, we asked a series of questions in order to determine the current gaps in the 
infrastructure. The two largest challenges (see Table 1) are a lack of full-time faculty and 
enough physical space to accommodate the number of students seeking coursework in early 
childhood. At the same time, these same two resources were not considered a barrier to 
delivering programs by approximately half of the institutions. 


Table 1 

Challenges to Institutions 


Challenges 

Large 

Challenge 

Somewhat of a 

Challenge 

Not a 

Challenge 

Lack of classroom space on campus 

42% 

0% 

58% 

Lack of full-time early childhood faculty 

33% 

25% 

42% 

Recruiting early childhood faculty 

25% 

17% 

58% 

Quality of student teaching placements 

25% 

33% 

42% 

Quantity of student teaching placements 

8% 

0% 

92% 

Support from institution 

25% 

25% 

50% 


When we examined these challenges via size of institution, no significant differences were 
found. Since no evidence suggests that these challenges were related to institutional 
characteristics, it would seem that variability exists in the resources available to P-3 preparation 
programs. 

Content 

As mentioned previously, the research literature suggests that in order to teach young children 
effectively preschool teachers need three broad areas of knowledge, including early childhood 
foundations, domain-specific curriculum content, and issues related to working with families and 
working with students from diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds. Institutions were asked 
to identify from a list of topics the content of the coursework constituting their P-3 programs in 
each of these areas and indicate whether the content constituted an entire required class, was 
part of a required class, or was not required at all. In addition, since practical experiences are 
considered an integral part of teacher preparation, participants were asked about the practica 
(short-term placements) and student teaching experiences required by their programs. Because 
7 institutions offer both a traditional and alternate route program, and these two routes have 
different requirements, the data presented below include answers regarding all 19 programs (12 
traditional and 7 alternate route programs). 

Figure 2 provides information on coursework that is considered foundational to early childhood 

































teaching—including child development, classroom management, early childhood curriculum, 
developmental^ appropriate practice, play, assessment, and philosophical and theoretical 
foundations of early childhood education. P-3 students in all but one program receive at least 
one entire course in child development. Seventeen programs (89%) devote an entire class to 
curriculum development. Philosophical and theoretical foundations and developmentally 
appropriate practice (DAP) are also well represented, with 100% of the programs offering these 
topics as either part or all of a required class. On the other hand, several programs do not cover 
play, assessment/evaluation, or classroom management—all of which one could consider critical 
to the contemporary preschool environment (Bredekamp & Copple, 1997). 
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Figure 2. Early childhood foundations 
(*18 out of 19 universities responded to this 
question). 


Increasingly, preschool teachers are expected to scaffold children's learning in domain-specific 
knowledge and therefore need to know the methodology and concepts appropriate for 3- and 4- 
year-old children. As can be seen in Figure 3, the majority of schools offer some coursework in 
all of the domains. The topic covered most by far is literacy. Fifteen P-3 programs (79%) across 
the state offer literacy as a stand-alone class. On the other hand, no more than four programs 
(21%) require a full class in any of the other content areas, and several schools require no 
coursework in teaching social studies, math, music, and art. 
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Figure 3. Specific-content areas 
(*only seven of the universities were asked this 






































































































question). 


Participants in the study were asked about coursework that prepares students to work with 
diverse student populations (see Fig. 4). Only seven (38%) of the programs require their 
students to take an entire class on working with children with special needs, and three programs 
(16%) offer no coursework on this topic. Furthermore, only two programs (11%) require a full 
class on working with children whose first language is not English, and, again, four programs 
(20%) do not address this topic at all. On the other hand, almost all of the programs (95%) 
provide some preparation for working with families. 
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Figure 4. Diversity. 

To determine the type of preparation that students were given in these content areas, the 
colleges were asked whether a practicum experience was connected to the coursework for 
particular topic areas. Only three topics—curriculum development, developmentally appropriate 
practice, and literacy—had a required practicum experience in over 50% of the schools. On the 
other hand, play, music, art, science, working with families, and working with English-language 
learners were connected to a practicum experience in less than 25% of the schools. Finally, all 
of the traditional route programs required a full-time student teaching placement in at least one 
early childhood setting. A third of the schools indicated that students were placed in two settings 
as part of their student teaching experience. 

The content being offered across the 12 colleges and universities was examined in relation to 
various institutional and programmatic characteristics. Significant differences were found for 
route of preparation. Students in alternate route programs are less likely to receive coursework 
in the areas of math (p < .05), play (p < .05), and early childhood assessment methods (p < 

.05) than are students in traditional route programs. 

In summary, when compared to national standards, the state's P-3 preparation programs appear 
to be providing the content that research shows is needed for the preparation of high-quality 
preschool teachers. Many of the programs we surveyed include comprehensive coursework in all 
three recommended categories—foundations, domain-specific knowledge and pedagogy, and 
diversity. Flowever, these somewhat promising findings notwithstanding, some serious concerns 
still remain about the content of the programs in New Jersey. Despite recommendations 
highlighting the importance of coursework in domain-specific pedagogy, teachers are still 
receiving substantially more coursework in child development, general early childhood 
curriculum, and literacy than they are in math, science, and social studies. 

Moreover, despite having been created in the past five years, and having access to the most 







































current research, New Jersey programs appear not to compare well with a national sample in the 
area of diversity training (Early & Winton, 2001). Whereas nationwide 60% of early childhood 
teacher preparation programs require students to take a full course in working with children with 
disabilities, in New Jersey only 30% of the schools currently require such a class. Similarly, 
whereas nationwide 43% of programs require a full course on working with children and families 
from diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds, in New Jersey only 28% of schools currently 
require such a course. While the findings from the current study did indicate that many of New 
Jersey's schools offered these topics as part of a required class, it is clear that New Jersey 
mirrors the rest of the country in providing less coursework in the area of diversity than in other 
subject areas. 


Discussion 

The findings from this study indicate that it is possible, in a relatively short period of time, to 
put in place a system of early childhood teacher preparation that has the capacity to upgrade 
the credentials of the state's workforce. Although the court mandate catalyzed the state into 
action, two interrelated factors appear to contribute to making this reform possible. 

The first of these was the existence of early childhood leadership and advocacy within the state. 
Prior to the mid-1980s, the state had a Nursery/Kindergarten certificate, and many faculty 
members working in New Jersey colleges at the time of Abbott had previously taught in these 
programs. Consequently, faculty members in New Jersey were experts in early childhood 
education, but they had spent many years working within the K-5 teacher preparation system. 
Most of these faculty members were active through the New Jersey chapter of the Association of 
Early Childhood Teacher Educators (NJAECTE). Therefore, when the need arose to create a new 
specialized P-3 teaching credential, a group of faculty with expertise was available as well as an 
organization that could help lead and facilitate this process. This preexisting leadership played 
an important role in the ability of schools of higher education to quickly mobilize in response to 
the court mandate. 

A second major factor in the success of these policy changes in New Jersey is that the initiative 
received the necessary financial resources to be able to offer P-3 programs. The state made 
available two kinds of grants—the Teaching Effectiveness and Teacher Preparation Grant and the 
Quality and Capacity Grant—that were specifically targeted for the hiring of faculty in areas of 
need, including early childhood. Therefore, institutions of higher education were able to expand 
their early childhood faculties and as a consequence their capacity to meet the demand for 
qualified preschool teachers. 

Although New Jersey had the leadership and resources to produce a system of early childhood 
teacher preparation, the findings of this study indicate that gaps still exist between national 
standards and current practices in New Jersey's institutions of higher education. It is both the 
successes and the limitations of New Jersey's efforts to create a system of early childhood 
teacher preparation that can inform other states' initiatives. 

Clearly, a good starting point for any state is to capitalize on the leadership and wisdom 
available within the early childhood community. The field of early childhood has had a long 
history of advocacy and leadership at local, state, and national levels as is evidenced by the 
influence of the National Association for the Education of Young Children on early childhood 
practice and policy. It would seem sensible for states to begin contacting and working with 
individuals within these organizations as a way to bring stakeholders into the debate and 
harness their expertise and commitment to the education of the teachers of young children. 

At the same time, it is important to go beyond the available expertise to ensure that programs 
meet the most current standards. Although New Jersey had a cohort of early childhood faculty 
members who were working together in this reform effort, the fact remains that many of the 
programs do not address all of the content deemed to be necessary for teaching young children. 



One possible reason is that many faculty members currently working in institutions of higher 
education do not have the up-to-date knowledge needed for the state's current social, political, 
and economic context. For example, special education and teaching English-language learners 
have traditionally been separate areas of education, and faculties were not expected to be able 
to incorporate these topics into their curriculum and child development classes. Therefore, policy 
makers will need to evaluate the expertise of current faculty in order to determine their 
professional development needs in these areas. Although such training cannot be a one-size- 
fits-all approach, some oversight across institutions will be necessary to ensure that no matter 
where students receive their training they will encounter the necessary content. 

Any state embarking on this type of reform will need to provide financial resources to ensure 
that institutions of higher education can recruit faculty and increase their capacity to prepare 
qualified teachers. However, the results of this study would indicate that some consideration 
must be given to the form of the financial support that is provided to teacher preparation 
programs. In the case of New Jersey, grants enhanced the ability of institutions to hire new 
faculty, but they also may have led to the dramatic variability that was found in student-to- 
faculty ratios among institutions. Grants are a notoriously unstable method of funding, which can 
lead some schools to rely on part-time and adjunct faculty. Because the research indicates that 
faculty-student relations are critical to nontraditional students succeeding in teacher preparation 
programs, policy makers should consider a more permanent financial commitment for the 
development of programs. 

In conclusion, developing a high-quality system of teacher preparation requires the coordination 
of human and financial resources so that there is equity and quality in the programs offered by 
institutions within a state. This coordination is particularly critical in preschool education 
because the workforce is extraordinarily diverse in qualifications, knowledge, and experience, 
and the workforce is located in a range of settings that have historically been regulated 
differently. As the New Jersey context has indicated, most states probably have the leadership 
and much of the expertise needed to develop high-quality programs, but without coordination 
and support, it is unlikely that states will be able to transform the early childhood workforce in 
the way that research indicates is necessary. In short, the potential for creating a high-quality 
system is there—it is now up to teacher educators and policy makers to work together to make it 
happen. 
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